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motion, which is real. The latter may in itself be unspatial, may consist 
merely of certain space-factors, as Miiller calls them. (This view reminds 
one strongly of Helmholtz.) 

Space is independent of things, but physics everywhere shows the complete 
dependence of things upon space. Space actually affects them. Mflller 
goes further and suggests that even their very existence may depend upon 
space. Things may be a sort of "Emanation" of the absolute space-factors. 

A strong support for this theory Mflller finds in certain recent physical 
investigations. Kaufmann has shown that the mass of an electron depends 
upon its velocity. Planck's interpretation of the Michelson-Morley experi- 
ment seems to show that the very dimensions of a body depend upon its motion 
with respect to the ether. At the same time the electro-magnetic theory has 
shorn the ether of all those astounding physical qualities once thought so es- 
sential. There remains but one further step to make, — to identify the ether 
with absolute space. This would give the most complete and unified view of 
the physical universe. 

In the concluding chapter is discussed the possible utility of the adoption 
of a Non-Euclidean Geometry. It would remove the antinomies concerning 
the infinity of space, and would explain the deformation of bodies with their 
motion, required by Planck's theories. 

Two appendices and an excellent list of literature complete the work. 

M. Mott-Smith. 
Colby College. 

Kant's Critique of JEsthetic Judgment. Translated, with seven Introductory 

Essays, Notes, and Analytical Index by James Creed Meredith. Oxford, 

The Clarendon Press, 191 1. — pp. clxx, 333. 

This work contains a translation of the Preface, Introduction, and First 
Part (Kritik der asthetischen Urteilskraft) of Kant's Critique of Judgment. 
The translator has contributed to the volume also seven Introductory Essays 
which are entitled as follows: "Problem of the Critique of Judgment," "Last 
Stages in the Development of Kant's Critique of Taste," "The Beautiful," 
"The Sublime," "Interest in Beauty," "Art and the Artist," "The Dialectic." 

The translation has evidently been made with the greatest care. The 
translator has endeavored to find an English equivalent for Kant's technical 
and semi-technical terms and has used the term chosen consistently throughout. 
In certain cases this has led to a slight violation of ordinary English usage, as 
for example the rendering of beurteilen by 'estimate' (to distinguish it from 
urteilen, 'to judge') and of Zweckmassigkeit by 'finality.' But in these cases 
the reason for the peculiar usage has been frankly stated in the notes and the 
unusual sense of the English word explained; the translator has scrupulously 
avoided the use of these words in their ordinary senses in his essays and notes. 
All things considered, the advantage of having a distinct English term for 
each of Kant's terms probably outweighs the awkwardness of using ordinary 
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words with a technical meaning. The translation, so far as I can judge by 
comparing random passages with the original, is accurate and to a large 
extent literal. One naturally compares it with the existing translation by 
Bernard. Mr. Meredith has given more polish to his English and has suc- 
ceeded in making his translation more readable than Bernard's, but to do this 
he has sacrificed somewhat the extreme literalness of Bernard's rendition. 
It is an open question which of these qualities is the more desirable. For 
the reader who has no German and who merely wishes to read Kant in trans- 
lation, the easier English may be the better, but one who desires help with 
Kant's German may still find Bernard the more serviceable. In any case, 
however, Mr. Meredith's departures from literalness do not produce inaccuracy, 
and are undertaken usually with a view to bringing to light the meaning which 
is more or less concealed by Kant's crabbed style. 

The Introductory Essays, as can be seen from the titles, deal in order with 
the parts of the Critique that are here translated; the second essay, however, 
discusses the origin of Kant's aesthetics and attempts to identify in the pub- 
lished work the book which already existed in manuscript in 1787, and which 
Kant mentions in a letter to Reinhold under the title of "Critique of Taste." 
The Introductory Essays are scarcely intended for the general reader or the 
elementary student of Kant. They do not seek to interpret Kant's aesthetics 
broadly with reference to the rest of his system or with reference to other 
theories of the beautiful and sublime. They presuppose a considerable 
acquaintance with the text and are devoted mainly to discussions of the internal 
consistency of Kant's views on aesthetics and the interrelations of the parts of 
his theory. Mr. Meredith evidently feels that Kant's aesthetics has a high 
value for its own sake and he resents the tendency of standard English works 
on the subject to regard Kant as an introduction to Hegel (cf. pp. xxviii ff.). 
Without committing himself in regard to the relative merits of the two phi- 
losophers, Mr. Meredith very properly suggests that there is a good deal of 
humor and not a little significance in the fact that " Professor Caird, who wrote 
on Kant, was a devoted admirer of Hegel, while Mr. McTaggart, who writes 
on Hegel, is at heart a Kantian" (p. xxix). The result of thus limiting his 
Introductory Essays to the meaning of Kant is to create the impression that 
Mr. Meredith takes the machinery of the ' Critique of .(Esthetic Judgment,' — 
the external form which Kant borrowed from the Critique of Pure Reason, — 
a good deal more seriously than most critics have seen any need to do. And 
while his exposition and interpretation of Kant's argument is excellent, the 
reader is likely to feel that the discussion moves in a realm of symbols the 
meaning of which is not very clear. A good many students of philosophy will 
sympathize with Mr. Meredith's refusal to interpret Kant in terms of Hegel, 
but they may still wish that he had showed more clearly either the significance 
of Kant's aesthetic theory as an interpretation of our aesthetic experience, or 
its value for the criticism and elaboration of other philosophies of the beautiful. 

George H. Sabine. 
Leland Stanford Jr. University. 



